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If so, calculable grew out of calculation. But we have said enough on 
such points. In the article of English, we can hardly admire Mr. 
Hodgson's controversial, parallelic, posteally, priori;/, remanation, subap- 
pellate, etc. ; and it is no defence of his disseveration that the French 
once had dessevreison, an argument which we make him a present of. 
He uses unitize for unify ; and he stuns us with his " diagnostic 
pronomenalization " (sic), to mean Heaven knows what. 

There is a certain interest attached to Nepal and its people ; and 
it is for this reason, chiefly, that Mr. Hodgson's dissertations on them 
have claimed our notice. The unwary are to be warned from 
meddling with him : such is the sum of what we have to say. His 
rank as an authority is in the same category with Colonel Tod, 
Colonel Sykes, and other dwellers in the East, who have ventured on 
literary enterprises beside their bent and beyond their strength. 
We have to add, that his volume is wretchedly edited, we are not 
told by whom, and that, though it has notes by the author dated 
in 1873, it contains not a few contradictions which, if he half knew 
his own mind, would not have been allowed to appear. The " List 
of Additions and Corrections," which is disgracefully copious, requires 
as much emendation as the text itself, not to speak of its referring, 
again and again, to things as being in the book, though they are not 
there. Mr. Hodgson's editor promises " another volume or two," if 
this one shall meet with a favorable reception. He will certainly 
stop where he is, if well advised. 



10. — Social Science and National Economy. By Robert Ellis 
Thompson, M. A., Professor of Social Science in the University 
of Pennsylvania, pp.438. Philadelphia : Porter & Coates. 1875. 

To those of our readers who are not familiar with the nomen- 
clature of the Philadelphia school of economists and their German 
coadjutors, it may be worth while to say, at the outset, that " Social 
Science and National Economy," on the present title-page, mean 
little more than the familiar term, "Political Economy." Our 
author does, indeed, carefully draw his distinction between social 
science, or " that branch of the science of man which treats of man 
as existing in society and in relation to his material wants and wel- 
fare," and national or political economy, or "the related art by 
which this science is carried into practice." There are, he tells us, 
certain natural laws, compliance with which leads to material well- 
being or wealth, while disobedience leads to poverty ; " to learn what 
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those laws are is the business of the student of social science ; to 
govern a nation according to them is the business of the statesman, 
and is the art of national economy." And, accordingly, we have 
chapters entitled, " The Science and Economy of Population," " The 
Science and Economy of Money," of Commerce and of Manufactures, 
and the like. But this revision of boundaries after all brings us to 
nothing essentially different in purview from the ordinary treatise on 
political economy. The subject of investigation is the same in both 
cases, and nothing is gained by the change of names, unless it be the 
more complete exhibition of antagonism to the opposing school ; as if 
a Darwinian, for example, were to affect the use of the terms " species" 
and "genus" in some new sense. But we must remind our readers, if 
any valuable scientific discussion is to go on, scientific men must at 
least consent to use the same language. 

And not only is the subject of investigation the same, but we are 
persuaded, let Professor Thompson object as he may, that the 
method is, after all, the same. In spite of all that is said as to 
the error of the English school in using the deductive method, and 
the claim of superiority for the method of induction, it will prove, 
upon examination, that deduction is the method into which all 
writers upon the subject fall of necessity. Mr. Carey, says Professor 
Thompson, " presents a body of economic teaching that rests on a 
few great and simple principles or conceptions, drawn by actual obser- 
vation from life itself." This is a good statement of the method 
pursued by Mr. Carey, whom we have long regarded as one of the 
most thoroughly speculative writers who have ever dealt with the 
subject, and it is also a statement, in part, of the a priori method as 
discussed by Mr. Mill, in his " Essays on some Unsettled Questions." 
In each case the resort to experience is subsequent to the deduction, — 
Mr. Mill applying facts in order to test the soundness of his a priori 
reasoning, Mr. Carey searching among facts for the confirmation of 
conclusions which he fancies that he is obtaining from them by 
induction. And so Professor Thompson appeai-s to us to reach his 
principles by reasoning from assumed data, and then to select and 
marshal his facts by way of proof. This is Mr. Mill's method, " with 
a difference," but it is in no sense induction. 

A frank recognition of the real nature of the process, however, by 
enforcing more attention to the preliminary steps, especially of defi- 
nition, might have saved our author from some serious mistakes. 
We will not dwell upon the eccentric definition of wealth in its 
scientific sense (p. 41), for Adam Smith's work is an example of 
the possibility of writing a treatise without defining the term at all. 
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Capital is defined with little precision (p. 129); the value of the 
definition is lost by the use of the term in a merely figurative sense, 
as on p. 143, where labor is called the capital of the laborer ; and for 
want of some careful consideration of the essential nature and office 
of capital, the treatment of this whole side of the subject, including 
the relations of capital and labor, becomes loose, and, to our mind, 
inconclusive. Profits are even worse treated than capital, and the 
great law of the tendency of profits to equivalent rates in different 
occupations, which enters into almost every economic problem of im- 
portance, is scarcely recognized, either by admission or denial. An 
exact, or at least a fair statement of the doctrines of Malthus and 
Ricardo would also have improved the chapters on Population and 
Land, though it would have made the process of refutation more 
difficult. And so, too, with the theory of a natural rate of wages, 
which is travestied and then easily dealt with. 

Some points in Professor Thompson's two chapters (VIII. and IX.) 
on Money and Finance invite a closer examination than we can give 
within the limits of this notice to other parts of the book. There are 
three kinds of money, we are told : (1) the precious metals, of which 
the " defects " are their weight and their intrinsic value [ ! ] ; (2) 
paper, which is free from these inconveniences, especially the latter, 
and, when known to be genuine and issued by a solvent firm, is freed 
from all objection ; and (3) money of account, which is as much less 
material and more efficient than paper, as paper is less material and 
superior to gold, and seems after all to be nothing more or less than 
credit. But with this unusually ample, and we think faulty, exten- 
sion of the term "money," we do not find that our author attains any 
superior clearness of principle. Thus he speaks of coin as one of our 
standards of payment, " a fixed one " ; but elsewhere he says that 
to call the precious metals " the standard of value " is true only in 
a restricted sense, and fails to explain in what sense or with what 
restriction it is true. This failure is the more to be regretted, since 
the reason for rejecting the commonly accepted term is none of the 
clearest. " A standard must remain the same, however other things 
change ; and this is certainly not true of gold and silver," — which 
seems to us to show only that they are imperfect standards, although 
perhaps the best attainable, but not that they are not standards at all. 

His own doctrine as to the value of money Professor Thompson 
intimates rather than states, but he succeeds in conveying an extraor- 
dinary misconception of the views of some writers whom he is inter- 
ested in attacking. The English school, he tells us, hold that the 
value of money will decrease in exact proportion to the increase in its 
amount : — 
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" Mr. J. S. Mill applies the well-worn formula of demand and supply to 
the subject in this way: 'The demand for money consists of all the goods 

offered for sale The money and the goods are seeking each other for 

the purpose of being exchanged Hence if the whole money in circu- 
lation was doubled, prices would be doubled ; if it was only increased one 
fourth, prices would rise one fourth.' Mr. Mill does not appear to be aware 
of the fact that all but a small percentage of purchases are paid for by off- 
sets (checks, bills of exchange, etc.), without the use of coin." (p. 162.) 

We are sorry to say that entire misstatement of Mill's theory of 
the value of money is not the worst charge to be brought against this 
passage. Our readers will find upon turning to the original,* that 
the lines cited by Professor Thompson are selected from paragraphs 
two or three pages apart ; that the word " hence " is interpolated so 
as to present an argument which is not Mill's ; and in short that the 
pretended citation is essentially of Pennsylvanian manufacture, and 
by no means creditable to the maker. 

What then is really Mill's doctrine of money 1 Commenting on the 
language thus ascribed to him, Professor Thompson continues : — 

" The element of truth in this mechanical theory is separated from the 
falsehood in Mr. Patterson's statement : ' An addition to the currency of a 

country is not necessarily a benefit If the currency be doubled, while 

the productions of that country and the demand for money remain as they were, 
the double amount will do no more than the lesser one, — only all prices, 
wages, rents, etc., will be doubled in amount.' " (p. 162.) 

And how does this differ in principle from Mill's doctrine, not laid 
down in one passage alone, but dwelt upon and applied by him in 
scores of chapters, that, the amount of transactions remaining the 
same, the value of money will vary inversely with its quantity multi- 
plied by its rapidity of circulation 1 It is tolerably clear, we think, 
that Mr. Mill does not hold the opinion which he is made to express 
by an ingenious manipulation of disconnected passages, and that the 
statement which is given as a correction of his supposed error is only 
a somewhat loose and vague paraphrase of his own doctrine. 

In his discussion of banks and bank currency, Professor Thompson 
in several places shows that what are commonly called the deposits 
are an extremely efficient currency, created by the banks and gen- 
erally ignored by legislators. But his method of dealing with this 
embarrassing subject in a panic does not clear it up so completely as 
might be wished. 

" Those deposits were in great part created by credits granted, and were 

» Mill's "Principles of Political Economy," Book III. ch. viii. § 2. 
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never intended to be paid in money of any sort. The banks should have 
the option of paying them in legal tender or in certificates of deposit, good 
at the clearing-house ; but they have none." (p. 1 74. ) 

We must remark that this option of paying deposits in legal tender 
or in certificates (certified checks), good at the clearing-house, was 
exercised by the banks on one memorable occasion, namely, in Octo- 
ber, 1873, with little effect upon the public, except to cause intense 
disgust. , 

We doubt whether this question as to the relation of deposits to 
the currency can be studied anywhere so well as in the history of the 
Bank of England, and the space given to this history by our author 
does not appear to us excessive ; but w.e find in it some singular 
statements. Thus : — 

" But in other than ordinary times, when this great credit-fund loses its cur- 
rency, when the business community is demoralized by panic, and the demand 
for other and more tangible forms of money recurs, the Act [of 1844] becomes 
at once powerful for mischief. In such a case the actual supply of notes and 
specie is manifestly unequal to the vast demand made upon it by the business 
of a great nation ; and not only the Bank of England, but all the banks of 
the country are hand-tied so far as regards any help they can give. Their 
notes may be as good as gold. Since 1823 they have always been so. But 
they can issue none until the government step in and put an end to the panic 
by suspending the Act that was meant to prevent panics." (p. 178.) 

And, what is peculiar, they issue few then. The issue of notes 
beyond the limit fixed by the Act was small in 1857, and was nil 
in 1866, showing plainly that "the supply of notes and specie" 
is not "manifestly unequal to the vast demand," but that the 
trouble is elsewhere. This fact needs to be kept in view, for it 
is constantly shuffled into the background by the inflationists ; and 
it should not be forgotten by Professor Thompson, who is not an 
inflationist, e ven if he is not what is commonly called a hard- 
money man. Indeed, we find it no easy thing to classify him in 
this respect. His chapters leave upon us the impression of certain 
sound beliefs struggling against the crushing influence of a vicious 
local opinion. Possibly Mr. Carey has been too much for him ; as, 
indeed, when we try to reconcile some of Mr. Carey's own doctrines 
on this subject, the venerable economist seems to have been too much 
for himself. Thus Professor Thompson is satisfied that " resumption 
is exceedingly desirable " ; that our paper " does fluctuate in value 
far more than gold " ; and that inflation is therefore to be deprecated 
but a passage on page 373 seems to intimate a doubt of any real 
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inflation of prices in 1870, while the author has a notion that the 
paper ought to be " elastic," and that the want of elasticity has been 
removed by the recent Act, which substitutes bank-notes for green- 
backs and puts an end to the limitation of their amount. Stability 
in the standard by which business is transacted, he thinks " abso- 
lutely necessary to the industrial health of the country " ; but even if 
wrong were done in lowering the standard, " the -moral duty of 
returning to the former standard is not so clear." Mr. McCulloch's 
plan of contraction, he is sure, might have made paper so scarce as to 
raise its value to that of gold, but could never have led to a return 
to the use of specie, " for the simple reason that no such volume of 
specie exists in the country," — it being our author's opinion, appar- 
ently, that a return to the use of specie by contraction requires a 
provision of specie equal in amount to the outstanding paper. When 
and how, then, is this desirable resumption to be effected X 

" We will be able to resume specie payments when we cease to rank 
among the debtor nations, when our national debt is owed to our own people, 
and when our industry is adequate to the supply of the nation's need of man- 
ufactured goods." (p. 206.) 

The political economy of this passage, not to say its rhetoric, would 
almost seem to have come from a President's message. It defers far 
beyond the year 1879, we fear, the return to the specie standard, for 
it is only when we shall have accumulated capital enough to be our 
own sole creditors, and when successive years of protection and many 
new turns of the screw shall have excluded foreign manufactures, 
that we may hope to return to that state of things which Profes- 
sor Thompson thinks is happy, and yet not so very happy in com- 
parison. 

This reminds us, that in writing his book Professor Thompson had 
a twofold purpose, of which he says the second branch is to supply a 
text-book for teachers " who approve of our national policy as in the 
main the right one," — - the " national policy " being, of course, the 
protective system. To this end everything is made to contribute, 
and every discussion is carried on with a side-glance at the beneficent 
effects of a high tariff. And bearing in mind the author's avowed 
object, we are disposed to regard his effort as successful. That is, 
he has made a compendium of the arguments for protection, whether 
economical or historical, whether resting upon reason or upon preju- 
dice, — indeed, we are tempted to say, whether good or bad, see- 
ing that that ancient bugbear, the " balance of trade," appears to 
receive from him a toleration which we can hardly believe to be 
hearty. One or two bits of historical review we must present to our 
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readers, as samples of the post hoc propter hoc treatment not uncom- 
mon with the " inductive " school : — 

" His [Turgot's] successors in 1 786 negotiated a treaty with England, by 
which France was flooded with English goods, and in two years the manufac- 
turing industries of France were almost annihilated. Distress became so 
universal that the government was forced to call the States-General, and the 
Revolution — whose first and- loudest cry was, ' Give us bread 1 ' — began." 
(p. 283.) 

This new explanation of the French Revolution may be compared 
with the author's account of the speculation and bank explosions of 
1837 and the years following, which it appears were the result of Mr. 
Clay's compromise tariff : ■ — 

" Till 1842 the process of reduction [of duties] went on, and the gradual 
closing of American factories and workshops went with it. The capital of 
the country, the accumulations of years of protected and prosperous indus- 
try, being driven from manufactures, sought a channel for investment in 
other quarters. The sale of public lands rose in 1836 to $ 24,877,179, or 
more than ten times what had been the average rate. There was an enor- 
mous expansion of the currency and inflation of prices. Imports increased 
seventy-five per cent. Speculation ran riot ; wild-cat banks grew up as fast 

as mushrooms Then in 1837 came the crash, the banks suspended 

specie payments, and the country wakened up from a feverish dream to find 
itself on the point of bankruptcy." (p. 365.) 

The crisis of October, 1857, seems in like manner to have been 
caused by the tariif act of the previous March : — 

" A Congress controlled by this interest reduced the duties twenty-five per 
cent in 1857. This was not a sudden change of policy, but the crowning of 
the edifice that had been building for eleven years past. It at once intensi- 
fied all the unwholesome tendencies in our commercial and industrial life ; 
turned capital once more from production to speculation, and led to a large 
and varying increase of importations. Another great panic followed through 
the collapse of unsound enterprises, and carried with it many that were 
sound." (p. 369.) 

With a good deal of " history " of this sort we have a full collection 
of arguments, the recital of which is likely to be convenient both to 
friends and opponents of protection, though, it is no disparagement 
to the author to say, few of them are novel. We are glad to see, 
however, that he does not shirk the doctrine as to the wide extension 
of the duties of the state, on which protectionism rests. Frederick the 
Great and Napoleon appear to be his models in the art of govern- 
ment. " The state " is in fact in his theory to assume the responsi- 
bility for everything, as indeed why should it not, seeing that it is of 
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divine origin (p. 35), has a distinct moral personality, and is divinely 
charged with the duty of guiding the material development of the 
people ; and if the material, then, we must ask, why not the spir- 
itual as well 1 It would seem that the wisdom of the state, too, must 
be something quite distinct from that of the particular Boutwells, 
Richardsons, Delanos, or Mortons who are its chief instruments at 
any given time. Thus the state should maintain a national clearing- 
house for all the banks, having the power to expand (similar, we sup- 
pose, to that exercised by the treasury in 1873) in case of stringency ; 
it should prevent the banks from " protecting themselves " in case of 
panic ; it should exercise a general oversight over rural economy ; 
should direct the industry of its citizens into the channels which it 
judges best ; and in short should decide for them what they shall do 
and how and when. Indeed, Professor Thompson's cure for every 
evil would seem to be a reference to the state, which must therefore 
of course have omniscience, entirely contrary to what might be ex- 
pected from the smallness of the vessels in which its wisdom is gener- 
ally supposed to be contained. If it is objected, as it reasonably may 
be, that all this has a strong leaning towards communism, the answer 
is as follows : — 

" That the protectionist principle bears some resemblance to tlie false posi- 
tions of the communists, or can be made to do so in clever but hostile state- 
ments, we do not care to deny. It contains the truth of which communism 
is the counterfeit falsehood, — the truth that it is the duty of the state to 
' promote the general welfare.' It thus furnishes the best refutation of com- 
munism, for error is never defeated and put to rest by bare contradictions, 
but by statement of the truth that lies nearest to them, or even involved in 
them, and that give them what vitality they have. If the assertion of the doty 
leads on to communism there is unhappily no escape for the American nation ; 
the country stands already committed to it by the preamble to the United 
States Constitution." (p. 276.) 

If this is the best that can be said in defence against the charge, 
the communists may look for an alliance with the Pennsylvania 
school as soon as it is shown that " elastic " currency and high 
duties leave the working masses in worse condition than at the start. 

We have spoken of the twofold purpose of Professor Thompson's 
book. The branch to which we have not yet referred is thus 
described by him in the Preface : — 

" To furnish a readable discussion of the subject for the use of those who 
wish to get some knowledge of it, but have neither the time nor the inclina- 
tion to study elaborate or voluminous works." 

We suppose there is no doubt that these lines mean that Professor 
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Thompson offers his book as a readable translation of Mr. Carey's 
" Principles of Social Science." Of the need of such a translation 
there is no question. Mr. Carey's system is an important element — 
we had almost said, phenomenon — in the economical discussions of 
the day. Unfortunately it must be said of him, as Sydney Smith 
said of Bentham, " Neither gods, men, nor booksellers can doubt the 
necessity of a middle-man between him and the public. He is long ; 
he is occasionally involved and obscure ; he invents new and alarm- 
ing expressions." We believe, therefore, that the present work will 
be welcomed by many who wish to learn, without too many days and 
nights of toil, what there is in Mr. Carey's system. But we appre- 
hend that as they study the subject the question will begin to loom 
before them in larger and larger proportions, whether the difficulty is 
not one which is beyond help from any translator, — in short, whether, 
after all, there is any system there. 



11. — History of New England. By John Gorham Palfrey. Vol. 
IV. Boston : Little, Brown, and Company. 187.5. 

Dr. Palfrey introduces his fourth volume by an intimation that 
illness and age have shaken his powers so that he must expect to fall 
short of his ideal, and must be content to produce what may not bear 
a rigorous criticism. The rigorous critic, with his attention sharpened 
by this warning, may perhaps succeed in detecting the signs of age 
and failing powers which have escaped our notice, but on a first read- 
ing we must confess to having failed in discovering any reason for 
placing this volume below its predecessors. Whether further study 
will alter this impression remains to be seen ; but as yet the qualities 
which in our opinion have hitherto placed Dr. Palfrey absolutely first 
in the ranks of American historians, the strong good-sense, the thor- 
ough study, the sober and finished style, the contempt for sentimen- 
talism and affectation either of thought or manner, the lurking hu- 
mor, and, above all, the thoroughly healthy and manly insight into 
the morals of his subject, seem as evident in this volume as in any 
that have gone before. Nothing is more striking in the early society 
which he has described, than the individuality of character which in 
comparison with our own time seems to stamp each actor on the 
scene with a sharpness of outline as different from modern vagueness 
as a portrait of Holbein from a chromo-lithograph. In this era of 
diluted morality and popular history, Dr. Palfrey's great work has 



